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A  knowledge  of  the  food  consumption  habits  of  different  popu- 
lation groups  is  needed  in  dealing  with  many  of  our  current  social  and 
economic  prohlems.    The  interrelationship  between  diet  and  health  is 
gaining  recognition  "by  the  public,  so  that  lively  interest  attends  dis- 
cussions of  what  constitutes  an  adequate  diet,  and  how  much  a  suitable 
food  supply  costs.    The  appradsal  of  present  dietary  habits  in  the  light 
of  modem  knowledge  of  food  and  nutrition  is  basic  to  educational  pro- 
grams in  food  selection.    C^aantitative  information  on  present  food  habits 
is  also  indispensable  in  determining  the  foods  to  be  priced  and  the 
weight  to  be  assigned  to  each  in  developing  cost-of-food  indexes,  and 
in  pricing  food  budgets.    In  addition,  information  regarding  consumption 
at  different  economic  levels  serves  to  indicate  the  probable  shifts  in 
consumption  as  barriers  to  free  choice  are  lifted.    These  are  matters 
of  interest  to  consumer,  labor,  farm,  and  business  groups,  as  well  as 
to  civic  and  governmental  agencies. 

Urban  and  Village  Diets:  191^33 

For  more  than  forty  years,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  concerned  itself  with  the  content,  cost,  and  nutritional  adequacy 
of  American  diets,  and  from  time  to  time  has  collected  detailed  informa- 
tion on  family  food  consunqption.    The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies  have  also  collected  many  data*  on 
family  food  expenditures  and  on  food  consumption  patterns.    Ifony  of  the 
studies  on  American  diets  made  in  the  past  are  not  useful  in  making  a 
complete  summary  of  food  consumption,  because  the  data  have  not  been 
published  in  sufficient  detail.    Some  reports  give  information  on  the 
quantities  of  different  foods  consumed,  but  not  on  cost;  some  present 
expenditures  only;  some  deal  with  nutritive  value  only;  some  give  in- 
formation only  on  certain  food  items  rather  than  on  the  diet  as  a  whole ^ 

During  the  20-year  period  I91U-I933,  six  studies  of  city  and 
village  family  food  consumption  have  been  made  from  which  detailed  data 
were  available  to  the  writer  on  the  kind,  quantity,  and  cost  of  food 
consumed  by  individual  families.    One  small  study  was  published  in  con- 
siderable detail.    The  others  are  still  unpublished  or  only  partially 
published;  but  the  original  records  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
writer.    Altogether  these  six  studies  furnished  1020  records.  About 
two-thirds  of  these  records  were  secured  from  families  of  business  men 
and  prof essional  workers;  about  one-sixth  were  from  families  of  wage 
earners  and  about  one-sixth  from  low-income,  semi- dependent  families. 
S\J5yporting  these  data  there  are  two  averages  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  and  representing  12,000  families  of  wage  earners. 
One  of  these  averages  is  from  data  obtained  in  92  cities  located  in  ^ 
States  in  I9I7-I9;  the  other  ftom  a  small  study  made  in  Detroit  f 
Michigan  in  I929. 
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All  of  t^e  materials  descri"bed  a*bove  were  considered  in  ar- 
riving at  an  approximation  of  food  consximption  trends  with  changing 
level  of  expenditure  for  food.    Every  season  of  the  year,  and  different 
regions  of  the  country  were  represented,  hut  not  equally  well,  Prom 
these  data  it  appears  that  families  spending  comparable  amoiints  for  food 
"buy  much  the  same  kind  of  diets  regardless  of  the  occxipational  classifi- 
cation.   The  diets  of  families  of  wage  earners  appear  to  he  much  more 
like  those  of  families  of  professional  workers  if  the  levels  of  e35)endi- 
ture  for  food  are  similar,  than  are  the  diets  of  families  of  wage  earners 
of  different  economic  level.    Because  of  the  relatively  small  nrnnher  of 
dietary  records  available,  all  of  the  data  were  combined  without  refer- 
ence to  type  of  occ^ation,  to  show  the  effect  of  level  of  expenditure 
for  food  upon  the  consximption  of  different  important  food  groins. 

Diets  of  Wage  Earners  and  Salaried  Workers:  1935~3^' 

Between  December  193^  and  March  I936  records  of  food  con8\aiap- 
tion  at  each  of  four  quarters  of  the  yeax  were  obtained  as  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  of  the  disbursements  of  wage  earners 
and  lower- salaried  clerical  workers,  made  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
its  cost-of-living  indexes. 

The  families  included  in  the  study  of  disburs^ents  as  a  whole, 
were  carefully  selected  to  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  families  of 
^aployed  white  wage  earners  and  lower- salaried  clerical  workers  (in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  the  study  included  Negro  and  Mexican 
families) ,    All  of  the  families  included  had  one  or  more  workers  who 
worked  a  minimam  of  1,00S  hours  in  at  least  3^  weeks  during  the  yeeir. 
An  excepision  was  made  in  the  case  of  families  in  which  the  chief  wage 
earner  was  employed  in  an  industry  distinctly  seasonal.    Such  families 
were  included  if  the  chief  earner  had  employment  for  ^^1/2  S-hourftSdays 
in  each  of  -  30  weeks. 

Since  the  data  were  being  obtained  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  basis  for  indexes  of  living  costs,  it  was  important  that 
they  should  not  reflect  the  distorted  spending  of  families  whose  incomes 
had  been  abnormally  low  or  irregular.    On  that  account,  no  data  were  in- 
cluded from  families  whose  incomes  were  under  $300  a  year,  or  from  fami- 
lies who  received  relief  daring  the  year. 

The  records  of  weekly  food  consumption  were  obtained  from 
2,7^6  families  included  in  the  large  random  sample  who  were  willing  to 
cooperate  in  this  phase  of  the  work.    These  families  were  living  in  32 
cities  scattered  throughout  the  United  States.    It  is  believed  that  the 
gxovp  of  families  willing  to  keep  food  records  were  fairly  representa- 
tive  of  the  group  included  in  the  study  as  a  whole.   

Haxis  for  obtaining  the  information  relative  to  food  consumption  were  made  coopers^ 
tively  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Scooomics.  The 
field  work  was  supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    The  statistical 
ttoalysis  from  the  standpoint  of  the  content,  nutritive  value,  isid  econosty  of 
diets  was  supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Soocoaics.    Both  Burego&s  conducted 
their  work,  in  part,  as  Federal  works  projects,  in  cooperation  with  the  Works 
Progress  idainistration. 


Treyids  in  Food  Consuinption  in  the  United  States. 


Over  a  period  of  many  years  the  total  volTune  of  food  dis- 
appearing into  consumptive  channels  has  "been  fairly  constant,  althoiigh 
the  relative  importance  of  different  groxips  of  food  has  shifted.  For 
example,  there  have  "been  decreases  in  the  consramption  of  grain  prod- 
iicts,  potatoes,  and  meats,  and  increases  in  the  cons"umption  of  sugar, 
milk  and  cream,  citrus  fruits,  and  some  of  the  succulent  vegetables, 
such  as  lettuce,  spinach,  cauliflower,  snap  beans,  and  celery.  In 
the  main,  these  changes  have  come  about  fairly  gradually.    They  are 
dua  to  improved  facilities  for  transportation,  storage,  and  marketing 
of  the  more  perishable  goods,  and  the  consecpent  availability  of  a 
wide  variety  of  foods  in  great  abandance,  as  well  as  to  the  emphasis 
which  the  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition  has  placed  on  milk,  vegetables, 
and  fruit.    During  the  years  1931"33        apparent  constuaption  of  food 
was  about  as  high  as  during  1925-29,  notwithstanding  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  consumer  incomes.    fEhere  was  practically  no  decrease  in  the 
total  vol\ime  of  food  produced.    In  order  to  move  this  undiminished 
volume  into  oonsuisptive  channels,  food  prices  were  adjusted  to  what 
consumers  could  pay,  and  the  genera^L  level  of  food  consuatption  was 
well  maintained. 

Within  a  relatively  stable  national  supply  there  have  al- 
ways been  wide  variations  in  the  quantity  and  kinds  of  food  consumed 
by  family  groT]5)s.    In  part  these  variations  reflect  individual  needs, 
in  part,  acq[ulred  food  habits,  and  in  part,  adjustments  which  are 
enforced  by  economic  limitations.    The  very  liberal  supply  of  food 
enjoyed  by  some  grot5)s  of  the  population  raises  the  national  average 
but  does  not  confer  any  benefit  on  those  families  whose  circumstances 
do  not  enable  them  to  secure  a  food  supply  fostering  a  full  measure 
of  health  and  efficiency.    How  great  these  variations  are  from  family 
to  family  can  best  be  learned  through  stxidies  of  the  food  consumption 
of  individual  families. 

Each  available  study  or  group  of  studies  of  family  food  con- 
suBiption  has  been  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Sconomics  according 
to  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  food  per  person  per  year.    (Food  ex- 
penditures were  adjusted  to  a  common  base  period  by  means  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  retail  food  index.)    Families  were  grouped 
together  that  were  spending  less  than  $3^  per  person  per  year  for  food 
(at  January  193^4-  price  level),  from  $30  to  $60,  from  ?60  to  $90,  and 
so  on  up  to  those  that  were  spending  $2U0  or  more  per  person  per  year 
for  food.    The  average  quantities  of  the  various  foods  consumed  were 
obtained  for  all  of  the  families  in  the  study  spending  comparable 
amounts  for  food,  and  for  each  class  of  foods  a  scatter  diagram  or  a 
bar  diagram  has  been  made  showing  per  capita  consumption  in  each  stxidy 
or  group  of  studies. 


The  first  two  charts  show  the  trend  in  consoamption  of  fruits 
and  vegetahles  (other  than  potatoes  and  dried  legumes)  and  of  meats, 
"both  V  level  of  expenditure  for  food,  and  lay  the  sxiccessive  periods 
of  time.    (Symbols  of  different  shapes  are  used  to  represent  studies 
made  in  different  periods.    Crosses  represent  food  consrsmption  in  the 
decade  IS9U  to  1904;  the  encircled  crosses,  food  consraaiption  of  fami- 
lies studied  between  I903  and  191^ t  the  half  squares,  studies  made  be- 
tween 1915        "^S^K  att<i  tl^©  "black  circles  the  studies  which  were  made 
between  I925  and  193^.) 

The  first, chart  tells  something  of  the  variations  in  the 
consumption  of  vegetables  and  fruit*    Crosses,  representing  consusip- 
tion  in  the  decade  lg9U-190U,  gire  usually  near  the  bottom  in  each 
classification  by  level  of  expense  for  food,  whereas  most  of  the  symbols 
near  the  top,  represent  consui^tion  during  the  period  192^-3^-.  Even 
in  recent  times,  when  the  food  value  of  vegetables  and  finiit  has  been 
given  more  recognition  than  formerly,  only  small  (Quantities  are  pur- 
chased when  there  is  less  than  $60  per  person  per  year  for  food*  But 
years  ago,  as  well  as  recently,  the  trend  was  the  same  —  more  vege- 
tables and  fruits  when  there  is  more  money  for  food. 

The  second  chart  tells  something  of  the  variations  in  the 
consujnption  of  lean  meats  and  fish.    The  crosses,  representing  con- 
sua5)tion  in  the  decade  189^-190^,  show  a  higher  than  current  level  of 
meat  consumption  at  each  level  of  food  expenditure,  and  a  rate  of  in- 
crease in  meat  consustption  with  increasing  expenditures  for  food  more 
accelerated  in  the  earlier  decades  than  during  the  last. 

Both  charts  show  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
consuBtption  at  any  one  level  of  expenditure,  but  the  trends  are  def- 
inite and  unmistakable* 
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Coneogptlon  at  Different  Levels  of  Brpenditnre  for  good 

The  abundance  and  variety  of  the  iaerlean  food  mxpplj  is 
reflected  in  diets  at  all  levels  of  expenditure  for  food*    The  seven 
charts  i^ch  follow  indicate  for  different  levels  of  expenditure  for 
food  ahout  how  moch  is  consumed  of  each  of  severeO.  iaiportant  types 
of  food  as  shown  by  family  dietary  studies.    The  figures  are  f^on 
studies  among  urban  and  village  families  between  191^  and  1933 1  ^nd 
from  preliminary  data  based  on  spring  records  from  a  current  study 
of  diets  of  employed  wage  eeumers*    In  the  latter  case  the  average 
weekly  figures  have  been  multiplied  by  32  in  order  to  make  them  of 
an  order  of  magnitude  to  compare  with  the  191^-1933  data.    In  so 
far  as  there  are  seasonal  variations  in  eonsustption,  as  in  the  case 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  or  eggs,  this  point  should  be  kept  in  mind« 

In  all  eases  the  averages  refer  to  qfuantities  available 
to  the  household  for  consumption  rather  than  the  (foantities  atetually 
eaten*    Probably  from  one  study  to  another  the  differences  in  aver- 
agee  for  any  food  grotgp  would  be  less  if  the  data  referred  to  eustnal 
consumption  rather  than  to  available  si^yplies*    Families  at  the 
hi^er  economic  levels  tend  to  waste  much  more  food  than  those  at 
lower,  but  differences  are  great  from  family  to  family  at  every  le^el* 

With  increasing  expenditure  for  food  there  is  a  maxted  la- 
erease  in  the  tot€tl  cuoount  of  food  purchased*    These  increases  are 
not  evenly  distributed  from  one  group  of  commodities  to  another* 
They  are  especially  noticeable  in  eggs,  meats,  milk,  butter,  and 
the  socoulent  vegetables  and  fjrults,  and  mneh  less  pronounced  with 
respect  to  grain  products,  potatoes,  dried  legumes  and  fats  (other 
than  butter)* 

The  percentage  of  the  grain  products  purchased  in  ready- 
to-^t  form  increases  as  there  is  more  money  for  food*    Also  with 
increasing  food  expenditures,  a  hl^er  percentage  of  the  fats  are 
in  the  form  of  butter,  and  a  hl^er  percentage  of  the  milk,  in  fresh 
fluid  form  rather  than  In  canned  form*    The  share  of  the  succulent 
vegetables  and  fruits  that  have  special  nutritive  values,  as  toma- 
toes, citrus  fruits,  leafy,  green  and  yellow-colored  varies  from 
region  to  region  and  from  season  to  season* 
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I91U-I933:    Wel^t  of  food  estimated  as  consuined  per  capita  per  year 

nonfana  families 


Yearly  food 
expeinsel./ 
per  capita 

$32  to  65 

622 

65  to  97 

9I8 

97  to  129 

1.135 

129  to  161 

1,322 

161  to  193 

lt^5 

193  to  226 

1,5^2 

226  to  258 

1.623 

258  to  290 

1.712 

Weight,  In  pounds 


Uaroh  -  May  1933:    Weight  of  food  consumed  weekly  per  capita  by  families 
of  employed  wage  earners  and  salaried  woricers,  maltlplled  by  52 


Yearly  food 

expense 

per  capita 

$65  to  97 

907 

97  to  129 

1.173 

129  to  161 

1.^37 

161  to  193 

1,631 

193  to  226 

1,810 

Weight,  in  pounds 
^00  1000  15QQ. 


2090 


JL/  Adjusted  to  March  -  Mesy  1935  price  level. 
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I91U-I9335    B(xGS:    Estimated  yearly  per  capita 
consumption,  nonfarm  families 


Yearly  food 

expense^/ 
per  capita 

0 

$32  to  65 

10 

65  to  97 

20 

97  to  129 

27 

129  to  161 

35 

161  to  193 

U2 

193  to  226 

226  to  2^8 

U8 

25s  to  290 

^1 

Constimption,  in  pounds 
12  g)  30  Ho  59 


60 


March  -  May  193^:    SGGrS:    Weekly  per  capita  consumption  tj  fasilias 
of  enployed  wage  earners  and  salaried  workers, 
multiplied  by  52 


Yearly  food 

expense 

per  capita 

$65  to  97 

32 

97  to  129 

kl 

129  to  161 

hi 

161  to  193 

51 

193  to  226 

55 

Consnnptlon,  in  pooads 

20 


30 


— u 


60 


l/  Mjnsted  to  March  -  May  1935  price  lerel. 
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I91U-I933:  MEATS,  POULTRY.  FISH:    Estimated  yearly 

per  capita  consumption,  nonfarm  families 


Yearly  food 
expenses/ 

per  capita 

0 

$32  to  65 

70 

65  to  97 

901 

97  to  129 

looj 

129  to  161 

12oi 

161  to  193 

lUol 

193  to  226 

160I 

226  to  258 

175 

258  to  290 

200| 

Consumption,  in  po\mds 
100  1^0 


200 
— I 


March  -  May  1935:    LEAN  MEATS,  POULTRY,  FISH:    Weekly  per  capita  consuinption 
"by  families  of  employed  wage  earners  and  salaried  workers, 
nniltiplied  by  52 


Yearly  food 

expense 

per  capita 

$65  to  97 

75 

97  to  129 

110 

129  to  161 

iHo 

161  to  193 

162 

193  to  226 

180 

Consumption,  in  poitnda 
150 


200 


ij  Adjiisted  to  March  -  May  1935  price  level. 
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I51U-IQ33:    MILII:    Estimated  yearly  per  capita  consumption, 
nonfarm  families 


Consmnption,  in  poimds 


Yearly  food 
erpenseiy 
per  capita 

$32  to  65 

125 

65  to  97 

230 

97  to  129 

270 

129  to  161 

3U0 

161  to  193 

350 

193  to  226 

365 

226  to  258 

380 

25s  to  290 

1+00 

March  -  May  1935:    MILK:    Weekly  per  capita  consumption  "by  families  of 
employed  wage  earners  and  salaried  workers, 
mfoltiplied  by  52 


Tearly  food 

expense 

per  capita 

$65  to  97 

270 

97  to  129 

350 

129  to  161 

hio 

161  to  193 

193  to  226 

kso 

Consumption,  in  pounds 

100  200  300 


Hop 


39P 


ij  id  justed  to  March  -  May  1935  price  level. 


1 
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I91U-I933:    BUTTER  AND  OTHER  FATS:    Estima.ted  yearly 
per  capita  cons-onrption,  nonfarm  faiailies 


expense=^ 
per  capita 

0 

$32  to  65 

271 

65  to  97 

31 

97  to  129 

381 
✓  1 

129  to  161 

■+3 

161  to  193 

193  to  226 

226  to  258 

55 

258  to  290 

57I 

Consiunption,  in  pounds 
20  y  Uo 


Butter 


other  fats 


March  -  May  1935:    BUTTER  Ain)  OTHER  FATS!    Weekly  per  capita  conmuiption  by 
families  of  enrployed  wage  earners  and  salaried  workers, 
multiplied  hy  5a 


Yearly  food 

expense 

( 

per  capita 

$65  to  97 

37 

97  to  129 

129  to  161 

51 

161  to  193 

58 

193  to  226 

65 

Consumption,  In  pounds 
20  "iO  !f2L 


69 


\j  Adjusted  to  ?fexch  -  May  1935  price  level. 


19ll;-1933:    FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES^/ :    Estimated  y^Bxly 
per  capita  consTiiaption,  nonfarm  families 


xvixl  J.y  lOOQ. 

expense^/ 

0 

$32  to  65 

lool 

65  to  97 

195I 

97  to  129 

129  to  161 

3So| 

161  to  193 

193  to  226 

226  to  25s 

5U0I 

258  to  290 

585| 

Consumption,  in  pounds 


Citrus  fruit,  toma- 
toes, leafy,  green, 
yellow  vegetables 


Other  fruits  and 
vegetables 


March  -  May  I935:    FRUITS  iMID  VBGSTABLESl/ :    Weekly  per  capita  consumption  by 
families  of  employed  wage  earners  aad  salaried  workers, 

multiplied  "by  52 


Yearly  food 

expense 
per  capita 

$65  to  97 
97  to  129 
129  to  161 
161  to  193 
193  to  226 


150 
2U0 
350 

5U0 


Consumption,  in  pounds 
290  390  U90 


6pO 


\j  Exclusive  of  potatoes  and  dried  legumes. 
2j  Adjusted  to  March  -  May  1935  price  level. 


191U-1933J    GHAIN  PRODUCTS!    Estimated  yearly 
per  capita  eonsrunption,  nonfarm  families 


I early  rood 
esrpensal/ 

^"^P  to  ftf^ 

65  to  97 

170 

97  to  129 

170 

129  to  161 

ISO 

161  to  193 

ISO 

193  to  226 

190 

226  to  25s 

190 

258  to  290 

190 

Consumption,  in  poimds 


March  -  May  1935:    G-HAIK  PRODUCTS  i    Weekly  per  capita  consmnption 
by  families  of  employed  wage  earners  and  salaried  workers, 
multiplied  ty  52 


Consumption,  in  poxinds 
^0  igo  150  200 


Yearly  food 

expense 

per  capita 

$65  to  97 

lUo 

97  to  129 

155 

129  to  161 

175 

161  to  193 

190 

193  to  226 

195 

1/  Adjusted  to  March  -  May  1935  price  level. 
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Nutritive  Value  of  Diets 


According  to  present  knowledge,  food  must  supply  some  30  or 
more  different  nutrients,  in  order  to  provide  the  needed  proteins 
of  high  quality,  the  essential  minerals  and  vitamins,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  energy-yielding  food.    Fortunately,  many  of  these 
substances  are  so  widely  distributed  in  common  foods  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  shortage  in  freely  chosen  diets.    But  some  are  very 
unevenly  distributed,  and  unless  care  is  taken  in  food  selection, 
will  be  meager ly  supplied. 

In  so  far  as  the  necessary  datia.  are  available,  dietary  analyses 
include  estimates  of  the  quantities  of  nutrients  present  in  food 
which  are  significant  in  appraising  quality  in  diet.    In  studies 
here  presented,  the  energy  value  of  the  diets,  and  their  content  of 
protein,  calcium,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  vitamins  A,  B,  C  and  G 
(flavin)  have  been  computed.    The  figures  on  food  composition  used 
in  the  oaloulations  have  been  compiled  from  several  published 
sotiroes  and  from  unpublished  data. 

In  the  main,  the  available  data  on  food  composition  refer  to 
the  raw,  untreated  food  materials.    The  nutritive  content  of  foods, 
especially  so  far  as  the  fat,  mineral,  and  vitamin  values  are 
concerned,  may  be  altered  greatly  by  the  treatment  to  whioh  food  is 
subjected  in  prepeuration  and  service.    This  point  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  interpreting  the  results  of  this  study. 

In  general,  the  nutritive  value  of  family  diets  increases  as 
more  money  is  spent  for  food.    In  large  measure  this  is  due  to  more 
plentiful  food  supply  purchased.    However,  the  more  expensive  diets 
are  also  somewhat  richer  in  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins.  The 
quality  of  the  diets  of  the  higher  income  groups  depends  on  what  is 
eaten  and  what  is  wasted,  or  the  choice  that  is  made  in  the 
abundance.    Calorie  for  calorie,  the  food  supply  of  families  spend- 
ing the  largest  amounts  for  food  are  only  slightly  higher  in 
proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamins  than  diets  of  low-income  groups. 
If,  however,  the  milk,  vegetables,  and  fruits  purchased  are  almost 
completely  consumed,  whereas  considerable  waste  occurs  in  the  fats, 
sugars,  and  grain  products,  the  food  actually  eaten  by  the  higher 
income  groups  may  be  considerably  richer  in  mineral  and  vitamins 
than  the  diets  of  low- income  groups* 

The  three  following  charts  present  average  figures  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  diets  consumed  in  spring  and  STimmer  months. 
With  increasing  expenditures  for  food  the  protein  content  and  the 
potential  energy  value  of  the  diets  increase  at  about  the  same  ratej 
hence  the  percentage  of  calories  derived  from  protein  is  fairly 
constant.    From  40  to  60  percent  of  the  protein  comes  from  animal 
sources. 


The  amount  of  fat  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  amount  of 
carbohydrate.    At  the  lower  levels  of  expenditure  it  appears  that 
protein  foods  are  given  preference  over  fatty  foods,  in  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  by  the  rate  of  increase  in  consumption  with  increased 
expenditures  for  food. 

Of  the  three  mineral  elements  considered,  calcium  is  the  one  in 
•which  low-cost  diets  are  likely  to  be  most  deficient.    It  is  in  this 
element  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  content  of  the  diet  is  most 
accelerated  as  the  expenditures  for  food  increase.    But  not  until  a 
level  of  food  expenditure  of  |97  to  ^129  per  capita  per  year  (Maroh- 
Bte.y  1935  retail  food  price  level)  is  reached,  is  the  average  calcium 
content  of  the  diet  above  probable  minimum  requirements  for  good 
health.    The  diets  of  most  families  spending  less  than  $65  per  person 
per  year  are  deficient  with  respect  to  all  three  minerals.    The  diets 
of  many  families  spending  less  them  $100  per  capita  per  year  are 
inadequate  with  respect  to  one  or  more  of  these  mineral  elements. 

Of  the  four  vitamins  considered,  vitamin  A  is  probably  most 
abundantly  supplied  with  reference  to  need,  and  vitamin  B  the  least. 
With  increasing  expenditure  for  food  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
vitamin  B  content  of  the  diets  is  the  least  accelerated  of  the  four. 


Standards  for  Judging  Dietary  Adequacy 

As  yet  much  more  is  known  about  the  kind  of  nutrients  that  should 
be  included  in  the  diet  than  about  the  exact  amoxant  required  of  each 
essential  substsmoe.    This  is  particularly  true  since  it  is  recognized 
that  there  are  different  planes  of  nutrition  within  the  range  commonly 
considered  "normal.^    Diets  that  eire  good  enough  to  keep  families  in 
average  health  may  not  be  good  enough  to  promote  the  best  health,  or  to 
enable  individuals  to  attain  the  best  physical  development  of  which  they 
are  capable.    Much  research  will  be  needed  before  all  of  the  nutritional 
requirements  of  human  beings  can  be  defined  with  a  high  degree  of  pre- 
cision.   It  is  instructive,  however,  to  compare  and  appraise  every-day 
diets  with  reference  to  some  of  the  more  significant  factors  for  which 
some  information  is  available  regarding  human  requirements.    As  a  work- 
ing basis  for  this  comparison  suggested  dietary  allowances  are  shown  on 
the  next  page. 

The  suggested  energy  allowances  are  set  fairly  close  to  probable 
average  requirement  because  the  consumption  of  a  surplus  of  energy- 
yielding  food  results  in  the  storage  of  fat,  and  an  excess  of  body  fat 
is  burdensome.    Of  other  dietary  factors,  a  margin  of  safety  over 
probable  average  minimum  requirement  is  indicated.    How  wide  this  margin 
should  be  for  different  nutrients  is  not  yet  known.    But  in  determining 
the  margin  of  safety  which  the  diet  might  well  carry,  possible  losses  due 
to  improper  methods  of  preparation  and  to  incomplete  utilization  by  the 
body  should  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  variations  in  human  requirement 
and  in  food  composition. 
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Pop  protein,  caiciiimj  phosphorus,  and  iron,  the  figures 
allow  a  margin  of  approximately  50  percent  over  average  minimam 
requirements  for  maintenance*    Present  consomption  habits  give  an 
even  greater  prominence  than  this  to  protein,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  consumption  of  twice  as  much  calcium  as  is  obviously  needed 
for  maintenance  contributes  to  general  well-being*    ▲  range  is  sug- 
gested for  iron.    The  lower  quantities  probably  are  fully  adequate 
if  the  iron  in  the  food  as  eaten  is  present  in  available  form. 

A  margin  of  ^0  percent  or  more  over  minimiim  requirements 
is  indicated  for  each  of  the  severed  vitamins.    In  the  case  of  vita- 
min C,  the  higher  values  are  sriggested  for  use  in  evaluating  diets 
i^en  the  computations  of  nutritive  value  are  based,  in  the  main, 
on  factors  representing  the  cosiposition  of  untreated  raw  products* 
The  vitamin  C  content  of  foods  in  their  fresh,  natural  state  may  be 
greatly  lowered  during  storage  and  cooking.    In  the  case  of  the  other 
vitamins,  the  smaller  quantities  probably  are  sufficient  to  maintain 
an  average  state  of  health,  iriiile  the  larger  qoantities  represent 
conservative  estimates  of  iib&t  mi^t  be  called  good  investments  in 
better-than-average  nutrition*    These  more  generous  allowances  cure 
entirely  feasible  for  large  groups  of  the  population.    They  repre- 
sent levels  that  can  be  afforded  by  many  families  if  C€treful  selec- 
tion is  made  among  available  food  supplies*    It  is  possible  that 
future  research  may  show  that  for  some  constituents  the  margin  of 
safety  included  in  the  figures  of  Table  12  are  unnecessarily  gener- 
ous; on  the  other  hand,  still  wider  margins  for  others  may  later  be 
found  desirable* 

fhile  many  people  subsist  on  diets  that  fail  to  meet  these 
nutritional  levels,  without  suffering  from  hunger  nor  a  degree  of  ill 
health  recognized  as  **disease",  it  is  desirable  to  set  dietary  stand- 
ards high  enou^  to  maintain  the  fullest  degree  of  health  irtiich  a 
coispletely  adequate  diet  would  make  possible* 

Figures  showing  variations  within  the  averages  presented 
graphically  for  spring  and  summer  months  are  not  yet  available.  In 
a  detailed  study  of  winter  diets  of  wage-earning  families  living  in 
North  Atlantic  cities,  it  was  found  that  all  of  the  families  spend- 
ing at  a  level  of  $193  to  $226  per  capita  per  year  obtained  food 
supplies  that  met  or  exceeded  the  "minimum**  nutritional  needs  of 
the  families.    Over  80  percent  of  those  spending  $129  to  $1^1  P®r 
capita  yearly  were  equally  fortunate.    But  less  than  25  percent  of 
those  who  were  spending  between  $65  and  $97  per  capita  yearly  had 
diets  that  met  or  exceeded  "minimun^* requirements  in  every  respect* 

Of  all  nutrients,  calcium  and  vitamin  B  appeared  to  be 
least  abundantly  famished  with  respect  to  need;  and  protein,  most 
abundantly. 
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PBOXIUA!.E  COMPOSITION  iND  MSBtn  mUX  of  diets  of  fanlliaa  of 
employed  wage  earners  and  low-salaried  workers: 
May  -  August  I935 

(30  indastrial  cities,  12  States  -  U.  S.  A.) 

Yearly  food  Protein,  in  grams,  per  protein-flnit 

expense 

per  capita  0  20  §0  gg  igo  ig) 

to    65  50  ■■■■■■■■I 

63  to  97    63  ■■■■■■■m 

to  129         75  ■■■■■■■■■lilHH 

129  to        87  HHHHHHHiiHHHHHi 
161  to  193     98  Ih^HHHHIIIII^iihiiihi 
193  to        110  ■■■■■■■HHi^HHHHHHHH 

Yearly  food  'at,  in  grams,  per  foed-energyHialt 

expense 

per  capita  0  |lO  80  120         I60  200  ^ 

to    63  103  ■■■■■■■■i 

uo  ■■■■■■■■■■■1 

to  129  ^^mKKKKKIKI^KKKKi 
129  to  ^^HlHHIHil^HHIHIHH 

to  193  isopHiHHHiH^HjlHHIl 
193  to  ^^HHHHBHHHIHiHllHBBlHB 

Yearly  food  Carbohydrate,  in  grams,  per  food-energgr-<anlt 

etxpenM 

per  esplta  0  100         200  TOO         ^  fiOQ 

350  ■■■■■■■■BHH 

360  Ihiibhhihiiiiiii 

97  to  129  39opHiB|||BHHHHii 
129  to  161     ^  HHilHHHHHHHlH^Hii 
to  193  3oowg///^/iggii^^^g/^/i//i//i/i/^ 

193  to  ^sHHI^IHHIHIHIHIIHIHIH 

Yearly  food  Aiergy  ralue,  in  1000*  s  of  oalorles  per  food-eaor^-^nit 

expense 

P*'  0  12^  ^  S 

$32  to    65  2.13  L|||||||||||||||m||||^^ 

65  to  97       2.H5  ■■■■■■■■i 

97  to  129    3.00  ■■■■■IHIIIHHH 

to       3.60  pHHHHHHHIHHHHIHi 
161  to       4.20  HHHHHHHBHHBHHHHHB 

i(.7o  ibbhhhbhhbhhhhhhhhr 


t 


% 


r 
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MHJIBAL  COBTIHT  of  diets  of  famlliea  of  employed  wage  earners 
and  low-salaried  workers:    May  -  August  I935 

(30  industrial  cities,  12  States  -  TJ.  S.  A.) 


Tearlj  food 

expense 
per  capita 

( 

$32  to  65 

0.30 

65  to  97 

97  to  129 

.58 

129  to  161 

.72 

161  to  193 

.86 

193  to  226 

1.06 

Calcium,  in  grans,  per  calcium  tinit 
0.2P  .Up  ,  .60 


h90 


Tearly  food 

expense 
per  oqpita 


Phosphorus,  in  grams,  per  phosphorus  unit 
0-^0 


2^ 


Tearly  food 

expense 
per  capita 

$32  to    65  0.0091 


65  to  97 

97  to  129 

129  to  161 

161  to  193 

193  to  226 


.012 
.oiU 
.016 
.018 
.020 


Iron,  in  grams,  per  iron  xinit 


.ML 


ii 


1 


t 


1 

\ 


t 
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Yearly  food 

expense 

per  capita 

$32  to  65 

to  Q7 

5.8 

97  to  129 

7.0 

129  to  161 

8.U 

161  to  193 

9.5 

193  to  226 

lO.g 

Tearly  food 

expense 

per  capita 

$32  to  65 

3.5 

65  to  97 

5.0 

97  to  129 

6.3 

129  to  161 

7.5 

l6l  to  193 

193  to  226 

9.8 

Tearly  food 

expense 

per  capita 

$32  to  65 

3.3 

65  to  97 

3.6 

97  to  129 

4.2 

129  to  161 

5.0 

161  to  193 

6.2 

193  to  226 

7«5 

ei^ense 

per  capita 

$32  to  65 

0.8 

65  to  97 

1.2 

97  to  129 

1.5 

129  to  161 

1.9 

161  to  193 

2.2 

193  to  226 

2.5 

TITiUIK  COSTBNT  of  diets  of  families  of  einployed  wage  earners 
and  low-salaried  workers:    May  -  August  I935 
per  nntrition-«nit  per  day 

(30  industrial  cities,  12  States  -  U.  S.  A.) 


Vitamin  A,  in  thousands  of  Sherman  tmits 

JL  ^  §  ISL 


Vitamin       in  hundreds  of  Sherman  units 

i   §  §  


Vitamin  B,  in  hundreds  of  Sherman  units 
i  §  i 


12- 


Vitamin  C,  in  hundreds  of  Sherman  units 

i  L 


1 
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Some  Regional  Differences  in  Pood  Cons-umption. 


Two  pa^es  of  charts  follow  which  show;   for  fire  different 
geographical  regions^  consiainption  during  the  spring  months  of  1935  o^" 
families  who  were  spending  the  sane  amotmt  for  food.    This  level  of 
expenditiire  for  food  is  well  ahove  the  median  for  employed  wage- 
earners.    It  represents  families  in  the  third  quart ile  when  they  are 
arranged  "by  level  of  eacpenditure  for  food.    It  is  prohahle  that  more 
marked  differences  may  appear  when  families  are  compared  who  spend 
canparatively  little  for  food. 

During  the  spring  months,  for  families  spending  at  a  level 
of  $129  to  $161  per  capita  yearly  for  food, the  differences  in  con- 
stffliption  of  milk  from  region  to  region  are  less  striking  than  one 
might  eaqpect  to  find.    The  East  South  Central  region  which  is  xLsiially 
considered  to  fall  short  in  milk  consxunption  gives  a  report  about  as 
high  as  the  average  for  other  regions.    Prohahly  this  can  he  explained 
"by  the  fact  that  this  comparison  is  made  between  comparatively  well- 
to-do  families  in  every  region.    The  low  consumption  of  milk,  which 
is  considered  to  he  characteristic  of  the  South,  probably  reflects 
the  high  percentage  of  low- income  families  living  in  that  area.  Their 
milk  consumption  is  far  below  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

There  appear  to  be  marked  differences  in  the  consustption  of 
butter  and  other  fats  from  one  region  to  another.    The  consumption  of 
total  fats  in  the  Hast  South  Central  region  is  conspicuously  high; 
whereas  the  consumption  of  butter  tends  to  be  low.    The  total  consmp- 
tion  of  butter  and  other  fats  ia  higher  for  the  East  South  Central  and 
for  the  Pacific  region  than  for  others.    This  fact  may  be  significant 
taken  in  connection  with  the  figures  on  lean  meat,  poultry,  and  fish. 
The  two  regions  in  which  the  consumption  of  fats  is  high,  show  a  lower 
than  average  consuinption  of  lean  meat,  fish,  and  poultry.    This  fact 
has  also  been  observed  in  other  studies.    Apparently  either  fat  or 
meat  is  required  to  give  a  sense  of  satisfaction  to  the  American  con- 
sumer.   Where  the  consus^tion  of  fat  is  very  high,  the  consustption  of 
lean  meat  often  is  lower  than  average. 

The  chart  dealing  with  grain  products  suggests  that  families 
living  in  the  East  North  Central  eat  somewhat  more  than  average,  and 
families  in  the  Mountain  region  somewhat  less  than  the  average  quantity 
of  grain  products.    Whether  this  will  be  borne  out  as  data  become  avail- 
able referring  to  other  economic  levels,  or  other  seasoi^s  of  the  year 
remains  to  be  seen.    The  percentage  of  the  grain  prodxicts  purchased  in 
•uncooked  form  is  conspicuously  high  in  the  Bast  South  Central  region. 
This  probably  reflects  the  amount  of  wheat  flour  purchased  for  hot 
biscuits,  and  the  amount  of  com  meal  and  grits  consumed. 


4 


i 
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In  the  spring  months  the  eonsiusption  of  regetahles  and 
fruits  appears  to  'be  lower  in  the  North  JLtlantic  and  Uomtaln  regions 
than  in  the  South  and  in  the  Pacific  regions.    This  xindoobtedly  re- 
flects differences  in  loc£d  supplies  and  prices.    Yegetahle  and  fruit 
production  is  high  in  the  South  and  in  California  during  these  months; 
prices  are  lower  than  for  the  country  as  a  idiole.    A  hi^  x>ercentage 
of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  consumed  in  the  Pacific  region  helong  to 
the  group  noted  for  special  nutritlre  ralues,  tomatoes,  citrus  fruits, 
leaiy  green  and  yellow  vegetahles. 

The  eonsuB^tion  of  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes  Tsries  greatly 
from  region  to  region  during  the  spring  months.    It  is  high  in  the 
North  and  low  in  the  South*    This  situation  is  prohahly  tied  up  with 
the  fact  that  sweetpbtatoes,  which  form  a  large  share  of  the  potato- 
sweetpotato  consuioption  in  the  South,  are  not  in  season  during  Uarch, 
iprll,  and  Uay;  i^reas  the  supply  of  idiite  potatoes,  used  chiefly  in 
the  North,  is  still  fairly  ahundant  and  prices  low* 
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EEGIONAL  DIPFEH3NCES  in  food  consumption  of  families  of  emplojed  wage  earners  and 
low-salaried  workers  STjending  $129  to  $l6l  yearly  per  capita  for  food: 
March  -  May  1935 
(28  cities  in  12  States  in  U.  S.  A.) 


Region 
North  Atlantic 


MILK:    Per  capita  consumption,  in  pounds 
0  20  iip  60   122. 


East  North  Central  10; 
East  South  Central L 
Mountain  llll 
Pacific  103 


Fluid 


fOther 


MEATS:    Per  capita  consumption,  in  pounds 
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BSQIOHiZi  SIFFSRENCES  In  food  oonstusptlon  of  families  of  eoiployed  wage  earners  and 
low-salaried  workers  spending  $129  to  $l6l  yearly  per  capita  for  food: 
March  -  Hay  1933 

(28  cities  in  12  States  in  U.  S.  A.) 


OBAin  PRODUCTS;    Per  ca{>ita  eonsumption,  in  pounds 


I 
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Di8tri"bution  of  ftoiliea  by  Leyel  of  Sspense  for  ?ood 

last  chart  shows  the  percental  of  the  urban  and  til- 
lage families,  studied  between  I9IU  and  19339  t^ose  expenditures 
for  food  fell  at  each  of  the  ten  levels  indicated,  together  with  a 
comparable  distribution  of  en^loyed  wage  earners  and  low-salaried 
clerical  workers  studied  in  1935-36^    Only  one-sixth  of  the  fam- 
♦  ilies  in  the  latter  group  were  in  the  three  lower  levels  of  ex- 

penditure for  food,  whereas  one-fourth  of  the  group  studied  earlier 
were. 

Taailies  spending  at  these  three  lower  levels  are  very 
likely  to  have  diets  deficient  in  one  or  more  nutritive  factors* 
ilmost  30  percent  of  the  families  of  both  groups  fell  in  the  fourth 
group*    !Ehe  diets  of  these  families  tend  to  be  on  the  borderline  of 
'minimam"  reijuirements* 

ja>out  half  of  the  families  fell  in  the  six  highest  groiq)s. 
dese  families  were  spending  enou^  for  food  to  obtain  adequate  diets » 
^  if  reasonable  care  were  taken  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 

food*    It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  "minimum"  requirements 
are  probably  far  below  optimal* 

I 

fhe  qoartile  of  the  nonfarm  population  spending  the  most 
for  food  consumes  about  one-third  of  the  milk,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles (other  than  potatoes  and  dried  legumes)  and  of  meat,  fish,  and 
eggs,  whereas  the  qoartile  spending  the  least  for  food  consumes 
about  one-sixth  of  those  products*    How  much  the  urbcui  demand  for 
different  products  would  be  increased  if  the  level  of  expenditure 
for  food  were  increased,  or  if  the  food  prices  to  consumers  were 
reduced,  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest*    If  the  entire 
nonfarm  population  were  really  adequately  fed  without  deviating 
more  than  necessary  from  current  consumption  habits,  there  would 
be  need  for  greatly  Increased  supplies  of  food,  peurticularly  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  butter,  milk,  eggs,  and  possibly  meats* 

The  statements  on  food  habits  of  urban  families  in  thi^ 
report  are  based  on  all  data  available  at  the  moment.    It  is  recog- 
nized that  these  are  rather  fragmentary;  the  analysis  of  diets  of 
employed  wage  earners  is  still  in  progress*    When  completed,  our 
knowledge  of  imerican  dietary  habits  will  be  greatly  extended*  jkl- 
so,  a  study  of  consumer  purchases,  now  under  way  as  a  ?ederal  forks 
Project  (cooperatively  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Sconomics, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  national  Besources  Committee,  and  Works 
Progress  Administration)  will  famish  more  authoritative  figures, 
both  on  differences  in  the  food  consumption  habits  of  different 
soclo-^eonomie  groups  spending  the  same  amounts  for  food,  and  on 
the  share  of  the  native  white  families  of  different  types  spending 
at  different  levels  for  food*    We  look  forward  to  a  broader  base 
for  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  diets  of  the  poinlatlon  of  the 
Uhited  States*  j 
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1914-1933:    Distribution  of  nonfarm  families  supplying  food  records 
"by  level  of  expense  for  food 
(1,020  families  in  cities  and  villages  of  44  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia) 


Yearly  food 

expensoi' 
per  capita 

Under  $32 

$32  to  65 

65  to  97 

97  to  129 

129  to  161 

161  to  193 

193  to  226 

226  to  258 

258  to  290 

290  and  over 


Percentage 


1935-36;    Distribution  of  families  of  employed  wage  earners  and  low-salaried 
workers  supplying  food  records,  by  level  of  expense  for  food 
(2,746  families  in  32  industrial  cities  in  13  States) 


Yesrlj  food 

eacpensgi/ 
per  capita 

Under  $32 

$32  to  65 
65  to  97 
97  to  129 

129  to  161 

161  to  193 
193  to  226 
226  to  258 
258  to  290 
290  and  over 


Percentage 

1.6 


3? 


l/  Adjusted  to  March  -  May  1935  retail  food  price  level. 


Preliminary  figures  — >  U.  S.  Burean  Home  Iconomics, 
in  cooperation  with  U.  S.  Bisreau  Labor  Statistics 
azui  Works  ^ogress  idministration. 


J 


